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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Les Arrieres Scolaires: Conferences Medico-Pedagogiques. Marcel 

Nathan et Henri Durot, avec la collaboration de M. Gobron et de M. 

Friedel. Paris: Librairie Classique Fernand Nathan. 1913. Pp. 

vi + 361. 

The problem of the backward child has, during the last few years, 
attracted a great deal of attention in educational circles in this country. 
Statistics compiled by the United States Bureau of Education some years 
back called attention to the magnitude of the problem. The investiga- 
tion conducted by the Russell Sage Foundation and published by Dr. 
Ayers under the title " Laggards in Our Schools " shows that nearly one 
third of the pupils attending the public schools of the United States are 
more than two years behind in the development which is expected by the 
curriculum. Of course it is not true that all of these children are suffer- 
ing from arrested mental development in the neurological sense of the 
phrase, but physical defects are present in a large number of cases and it 
is quite necessary that pupils who need special care should be picked out 
by the principal or the teacher and proper medical treatment secured. 

The work before us is admirably adapted to meet the needs of the 
situation. There is a lucid presentation of the normal structure and 
functions of the central nervous system given in the opening chapters. 
Many teachers who might attain sufficient knowledge in this field to be 
of service to the school are deterred by the complexity and the difficulty 
of the subject. It would be difficult to find a simpler presentation of the 
essentials. The opening chapters are followed by a similar brief but 
lucid statement of the more prevalent forms of nervous disorders. The 
closing chapters deal with the practical applications of the truths devel- 
oped in the earlier chapters. An English translation of this work would 
prove serviceable. 

Thomas Edward Shields. 
Brookland, D. C. 

The Learning Process. Stephen Sheldon Oolvin. New York : The Mac- 
millan Company. 1911. Pp. xxv + 336. 

One of the best books on those phases of psychology which apply to 
education is that by Professor Colvin on " The Learning Process." Be- 
sides treating of the fundamental elements in the learning process and 
applications of the general principles, the author gives the latest work 
done in connection with habit formation, perception, imagination, mem- 
ory, association, and transfer of training. The author does not attempt to 
present any theories of his own, but simply gives, in an impartial man- 
ner, the results of recent research on the topics in question. The book is 
along the same lines as Bagley's " Educative Process " (but somewhat 
more up-to-date), and as Sandiford's more recent volume on " The Mental 
and Physical Life of School Children." Professor Colvin is especially 
strong in his treatment of children's testimony and perceptions, of mem- 
ory and the transfer of training. He is weaker in his consideration of 



